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Fair of the American Institute, 





The twenty-second annual Exhibition of the American 


Justitute, in New York city, will commence on Monday, 
Oct. lst, and continue till Saturday, the 13th. Much at- 
tention is now paid by the Institute to agriculture and 
horticulture, in their various departments; and liberal 
premiums are awarded for improvements in these branch- 
es of industry and art. 
-2-eer = 

Tue Fatr at Cutiicorue.—lIf the farmers of Ross 
couuty do themselves justice, there will be a splendid 
display of cattle and other farm stock, and choice pro- 
ducts and manufactures, at the Fair on the 5th and 6th 
instant. We know of no place in the State where the 
people possess the ability for making a better show; and 
we intend to be there to sve. 

The directors of the society say : 


For the purpose of exciting a more general interest in 
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confer certificates only on thorough-bred and full-bloeded 
cattle—the premiums will be awarded on cattle from 
three-quarters blood down to common. All persons are 
respectfully invited to present for exhibition any and eve- 
ry specimen of home growth or manufacture which may 
attract attention for size or quality, and owners of arti- 
cles on which premiums are not offered will find at the 
fairanexcellent opportunity to secure for them public 
insepection. 
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The New York State Fair. 
Our readers, we doubt not, expect from us, some ac- 
count of the great annual exhibition of the Empire 
State, which we had the pleasure of witnessing the past 
month; and we wish it wasin our power to convey in 
words anything like an adequate conception of the grand 
spectacle which was presented to the view at Syracuse 
during the memorable three days of September. But 
such scenes must be wilnessed in order to be rightly com- 
prehended, and when once seen, the impression can nev- 
er be effaced from the mind. We have attended all the 
Fairs of the New York Society, with but one excep- 
tion, since its organization eight years ago, and they have 
been to us occasions of the highest enjoyments as well as 
most valuable instruction. A person who makes good 
use of his time and faculties can learn more concerning 
farm stock, implements and machinery, during one such 
exhibition, than by years of observation around heme, 
or even with the aid of considerable reading and travel. 


The Fair at Syracuse was superior in mazy respects te 
any that preceded it. The number and variety of the 
animals exhibited we think was greater than ever before; 
and every department seemed well filled, excepting the 
horticultural and dairy halls, which were deficient. But 
it was the increased number of persons in attendance, 
and the general good feeling which seemed to pervade 
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the impression that the present was superior to either of 
the former exhibitions. 

The grounds for the show, were situated about a mile 
east of the city, ona beautiful eminence, and included 
near twenty acres, partof it a natural grove affording 
fine shade for the eattle. This ground was all enclosed 
with a temporary board fence, 12 feet high, having sev- 
eral gates for the ingress and egress of carriages and pe- 
destrians. Within the enclosure, was a carriage road 
entirely around, next to the fence, with railing on the in- 
side; then on one side of the field, and adjoining the cat- 
tle grove, were hundreds of pensfor sheep and hogs, and 
coops for poultry. Near the central portion of the 
ground stood the immense tent, called ‘Floral Hall”— 
and at some distanee apart, large buildings named ‘Me- 
ehanies’ Hall,’’ ““Manufacturer’s Hall” and “Dairy Hall” 
—another large tent for the speaker’s tent; and other 
tents and booths used for refreshments or eating houses. 
Beyond these erections were two large rings in which the 
horses were exercised, few ata time while being exam- 
imed by the judges. Many acres of the ground were oc- 
eupied with the larger implements and machinery; much 
ef the latter was in active operatioa—thrashing, grinding 
sawing, &c., &c., during the portions; of each day of the 
exhibtion. 

The number of persons in attendance, was greater than 
atany formerexhibition. So great was the crowd that it 
was with difficulty any one could get near enough to ex- 
amine closely many of the manufactures and other in- 
door articles, during the two public days, notwithstand- 
mg the large space devoted to passage ways, and the con- 
tinued efforts of the police to compel the spectators to 
“keep moving.” It is stated in the papers, that the num- 
ber of single tickets of admission sold, exceeded 60,000, 
and the number of member’s and family tickets was over 
5,000; then great numbers had free tickets, and hun- 
dreds if not thousands gained admission by the transfer 
ef badges; so that it issafe to assert, that the number of 
visitors was notless than one hundred thousand! How 
such am immense multitude contrived to obtain food and 
sleep during the time of the Fair, is a mystery to 
us; although we noticed that every habitation, whether 
public or private, throughout the city and vicinity seemed 
crowded to its utinost capacity; and innumerable sheds 
and booths erected for the occasion adjoining the show 
grounds and along the streets, dispensed “board and 
lodging” to vast numbers. At the same time the several 
large hotels, with each an army of servants and exhaust- 
less supplies of provisions, continued from early morn to 
midnight the work of dispensing ‘aid and comfort’ to 
their guests, who numbered not less than a thousand 
each. At night, every bed and cot, and almost every 
floor was covered with human beings, and all of the im- 
mense multitude seemed to findsheiter somewhere. The 
weather too, was remarkably fine, adding much to the 
pleasure of theoccasion. Thecitizens of Syracuse de- 
serve great praise for their liberai hospitality, and their ef- 
forts to promote thesuccess of the Fair and the pleasure 
of visitors. We heard of no eomplaints of exhorbitant 
charges; and there was less of thieving and other forms 
ef rascality than iscommon where such great numbers 
are congregated. 
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Of cattle there wasa better display than we had ever 
seen before, as it regards number and variety of breeds. 
The display of Devons and Herefords was remarkably 
numerousand fine. The Durhams we thought were ne 
better than at former shows, if as good—and we have 
seen finer exhibitions in Ohio, of this favorite class.— 
There were also some Ayrshire cattle on the ground, and 
a few handsome grade cattle of various descriptions. Of 
working oxen there was one team of twenty pairs at- 
tached to an ornamental car, which made a finely appear- 
ance—-few others were exhibited. Of fat cattle there was 
not alarge display as to numbers, but for size and fatness 
nothing of the bovine kind, it would seem could exceed 
them. We omit giving names and figures until the of- 
ficial report appears, in order to avoid mistakes. We 
have seen no list of the premiums as yet. The number 
of cattle on the ground were estimated at about 350. 





Extensive sales of cattle were made ou the ground by 
auction and private purchase; Col. Sherwood and others 
selling choice Durhams, and the Messrs. Bingham and 
others some fine Herefords, and Devons. Some pur- 
chases were made for Ohio, we understood, but we did 
not learn by whom, uor have we seen as yet any report 
of prices at which sales were made. We will give some 
particulars hereafter if they come to our knowledge. 

Or Horses, there was as usual,a very fine display, 
embracing something over forty stallions, and about the 
same number of mares and matched horses. Among 
them were four or five of the celebrated ‘Morgan’ 
breed, which were universally admired for their compaet 
form and hardy appearance, and perfect action in harness. 
We shall speak of these again. 

Or Sueer, the number on the ground was quite large 
owing to numerous lots being brought there for sale— 
|! he greatest number were Merino breed, and came from 
Vermont and Connecticut. Among these wasa lot ef 
French Merinoes belonging to the Messrs. Bingham of 
Vermont, that attracted much attention for their size and 
vigor of appearance, and the great quantity, as well as 
good quality of their wool. They are of recent intro- 
duction in this country, and command high prices. Sev- 
eral of the bucks were sold at the Fair, at from $200 to 
$250 each. If that $100 premium was awarded at all, 
we presume that this lot of the Messrs. Binghams ob- 
tained it, though we have seen noannouncement on this 
subject. There were good sheep of the Spanish Merino 
breeds, and of Saxons; also a few good Bakewell and 
Leicestershire, but for number and variety, the show of 
long wooled breeds was quite meagre. 

Or Hogs there were but a score or so exhibited, and 
most of them of but moderate quality. 


Or Povtrry there was quite a varied display, but ow- 
ing to the bad location of the coops, and the crowd of 
spectators, we were unable to get a distinct view of 
them. We saw nothing particularly new in this line. 


“Datry Haiu”’was not well filled, although it contain- 
ed a good show of butter and cheese, the quality of which 
has rarely been excelled, also fine samples of maple su- 
gar and honey, specimens of salt from the different man- 
factures in that region, barrels of flour from various 
mills, and samples of wheat and other grain. 
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“Manuracrurers Hat” was fully occupied with ar- | andience, sending them to their homes with joyous hopes 
ticles, and densely crowded with spectators during the | and new resolutions to engage in the great work of im- 
whole time. Here were exhibited all kinds of manufac- | provement. 
tured goods, ladies’ needle work and artists productious, Meetings for Discussion on agriculture were held each 
in endless variety and great beauty. We have not time | evening in the Presbyterian church. These were highly 
or space to particularize any thing in this departmeut. interesting, but owing to a want of sufficient public no- 

“Mecuanics’ Hay” was devoted to the smaller kinds| tice, or some other cause, they were not very largely at- 
of implements and machinery, tools, cutlery, hardware, | tended. 
stoves, and specimens of mechanical skill generally. It A number of distinguished visiters were present at the 
was filled to overflowing, and acres of ground adjoining, | Fair—including Henry Clay, Millard Fillmore, General 
were covered with implements, and machinery of lerzer| Wool, Gov. Fish, and last, but not least in notoriety, 
kinds. The agricultural implements were very nume- Fanny Kemble Butler, the celebrated actress and reader 
rous and of the most approved forms—these alone would | of Shakspeare’s plays. 
have been sufficient te have occupied the whole of three Of the delegates from the Ohio State Board of Agricul- 
days for their examination. We devoted a good share of | ture, we were sorry to find only one, Mr. Lapham, be- 
time to the subject, and shall speak of them in our sides ourself, present. Mr. Sallivant set out with the 
columns from time to time as occasion may offer. The intention of being there, but was detained in Virginia by 
plows, harrows, cultivators sowing machines, rollers, | ill health. We found, however, a very respectable num- 
horse-rakes, straw eutters, reapers, thrashing machines, | ber of farmers and others from our Buckeye State, and 

mills, and cook stoves, might be estimated by acres. all seemed in good spirits. 

- & Among the exhibitors of agricultural implements and An Evening Ball, in the large tent called floral hall, 
d |) machinery, our friends Raravse & Brices, of the Genesee | wound up the last day's performance. This was gotten 
t [> Agricultural Warehouse, Rochester, and Mr. Emery, of | up by the fashionable ones of Syracuse for the benefit of 
e the Albany Warehouse, were abeut equally prominent. those who love to “ trip the light fantastic toe””—but ne’ 
| The number, variety and excellence of the articles from | belonging to that category, we did not honor the ¢ 

yy these two establishments were highly creditable to the semblage with our presence. It was said to b 
enterprising proprietors, and justly excited the admiration | very splendid affair. 

ig | of the multitude of spectators. There is scarcely any ar- mt aa 

| ticlein the shape ofan implement or machine used about The Crops, &c., in As’ 

et | the farm, house or garden, that either one of these estab- Wheat is nearly a total fail: afand County. 
. : made to answer the purr 
is. lishments cannot furnish to order. 


. producer; but as « ma’ 
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ge | exhibition, notwithstanding the show of fruits and flowers | in this vicinity. éehased at any of the wheat markets 
_ was less plentiful than on some former occasions, owing |!" @ good dev zanless it is a fortunate field which h 
are a go gtee escaped the rust Cor aie 
ym |) to the unfavorable character of the season. There was} ¢,...+ od Yield; corn is be - , orn, oats and grass 
| ; sala 
ol a fair show of peaches and plums, from Rochester, ' The potato erop Ay sorb Aol rye Sons 
of | Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, H. N. Langworthv dud < set ie years, and as yet no appearance of the rot. "The 
nd [)  Whitney—some good pears, plums, grap> | i pt cngaane nang ay eat ag the last of August.— 
. “de ; pay mae Wen one very limited i 
as | from Buffalo, and similar articles from Oswego, oaee little was sown in this nitons bet 7 fon fais as but 
ro- Cortland and Onondaga countie 7 wt.g a fine lot f has made its appearance, more attention has bate po By 
4 ee teu neatia Uae re ot of} its cultivation, and there is more than twice th > Cbudine 
) to lian! Of flowers, ¢ 4— making, together, a fair| sown this fall than has been sown any previ 2 youn ite 
u display. : : * 00, a large share were from Ro- | S"Perior qualities as a winter pasture are ‘teglesin rs 
all, chester, as usua’, though Albany and Troy deserve be appreciated. Fruit the present season is nearly a fail. 
ob- mention in this connection. In the line of vegetables com Guaiee O tanel patente tow large 
7 - ; go > . Applies are a very limit — 
- there was a singular deficiency—our old friend Crosman | apple can be found w hich is yen ee hoy 
, i i “ 
: of Rochester, being about the only competitor for most| “it? Worms and fast falling off—by picking tine meas 
and of the premiums in this line. His specimens, however by) more oo th Sa 
* ’ Thee ts i 
v of were remarkably fine, and deserved all the honors be- eiutince done codename ae ere ate: and will 
stowed. three-fourths eel ba ee 
: of the sowing will be don th 
and Tar Awnvat Appress, by Prof. Johnston, was an able| '° the 25th of this month. Some of the cant ~* 15th 
and highly interesti : L , is already destroyed by the fly mie 
ad highly interesting production, and it was listened to 7 . 
ow- with much attention, considering its great length and the nn aii VER 
d of circumstances under which it was delivered. In fact,| Perrysville, Ashland county, O., Sept Oe rs 
w of we are convinced that a lengthy and scientific lecture is teen 
. sadly out of place at the close of such an exhibition, when Corn and Cob Mill---Inquiry 
sites, the minds and bodies of the hearers are wearied with ex-| Mx. Bareuam—Being desirous of having a horse 
os citement and fatigue, and especially where seats are not| °" “pt to grind corn and cob together for feeding ae 
s iehe provided for their accommodation. The most acceptable aaa retaat bnapetine “are garyrlg 5 I can seaure the best 
, d lates ement of the ki i 
oan and most useful style of address, at such a time, is a short | ¥ riting to you as the person shoary Wo n megan ~ 
rious § 224 stirring speech, from some eloquent and enthusiastic | "formation I need. Ae oe 
orator, who could seize upon the spirit of the occasion, | , Pes adey sae ope =e which shall require about 
: 2 . : ‘ ower to drive j i ness 
and excite a glow of noble enthusiasm in the minds of his| and durability, rolghaue of ates 
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greatest speed. Having but a small farm and that most- 
ly adapted for wheat, it would not pay to geta costly 
apparatus for grinding, to feed the amount of stock to 
which I would necessarily be limited. 

We have corn and cob crackers in this region—and 
they are well represented by this name—they are of dif- 
ferent models, but all are made after the form and pro- 
pelled in the manner of the common bark mill, and 
grind with corresponding speed. To make the corn at 
all proper for fattening stock, it is necessary to grind it 
twice. ‘They cost about $25, and with.a two horse power 
will grind from 50 to 100 bushels of corn in the ear in a 
eay,—and this but once over. Those which I have ex- 
amined appear to me to be inadequate to the purpose for 
which they are designed, and from what I am able to 
learn there are other and better improvements in every re- 
spect in some parts of the country—at least many have 
been patented. But for want of that spirit of improve- 
ment in agriculture, and consequently an ignorance of 
the most approved implements of husbandry, this part 
of the county, has been cursed as the receptacle of old 
and exhausted patents, which have been superceded by 
later improvements in those parts of the county where 
such things are in demand, and become useless to hold- 
ers of them, unless ignorance will receive its reward and 
pay double price for the exhibition of its folly. This 
state of things has hindered the introduction of useful im- 
plements among us more than any thing else, every one is 
afraid to buy for fear of being “bitten”? by an old patent; 
and asa matter of course, there is no inquiry or demand 
for them, nor inducements for their introduction. 

7 Yours, &c., P. Oxiver. 
~rysville, Ashland county, O. 
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above described and attached to our common steel plow, 
which I deem preferable to the sod plow for stirring 
ground, and found it answer admirably well. 

About the firstof August, I had a piece of Timothy 
sod broke up with common sod plow, taking care to plow 
as shallow as possible, in view of testing the operation of 
my new cutter. In four weeks from the time of breaking 
the ground, and without harrowing as usual, I had it 
stirred with my improved cutter attached, taking care to 
plow from two to four inches deeper than first plowing, 
and instead of the sod dragging and choaking the plow, 
as is always to a greater or less extent, with the common 
cutter plow, it cuts the sod handsomely in pieces or 
squares suited to the width of land taken, and leaves itin 
proper condition to rot speedily. The only difficulty ex- 
perienced, was-that the cutter was placed too near the 
point of the share, and when suffered to get very dull, the 
plow would occasionally be thrown out of the ground. 

| had intended to harrow it well and plow a third time, 
but circumstances compelled me to let it lay one week 
before harrowing, and was greatly disappointed to find 
the sod pretty well rotted, and therefore dispensed with 
the third plowing. ; 

In case the cutter 1s attached to the share by a tenon, 
the beam must be sprung u pwards before bolting it, other- 
wise, the usual spring of the beam when the draught is 
heavy, will draw the tenon out of the share. 

Respectfully yours, 


Tuo’s. Brown. 
Dayton, O., Sept. 1849. 


Remarxs.—Our thanks are due to the writer for the 
foregoing suggestion. We believe the form of cutter de- 
scribed will be found of great value in certain kinds of 
plowing. Weomit making an engraving, because we | 
think every farmer will fully understand the matter from 
the description.—Eb. 
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BUTTER MAKING, 
Extracts from Report on Dairies. 





[From transactions of N. Y. State Agricultural Society, 
1848. d 





venders, or meet the wants of the farmers. 
form of mill for this purpose was noticed by us at the 
late Fair at Syracuse, and that requires a double opera- 
tion to perform the work. The best machine for the pur- 
pose that we at present know of, is Pirts’ patent, of 
which an advertisement may be found in this Vol. and 
further information can be had by addressing the paten- 
tee and manufacturer at Springfield in this State. Mr. 
Pitts isa gentlemen on whose candor and veracity the 
f allest reliance can be placed. Of the efficiency of his mill 
we have had fulPoccular demonstration. The only point 
on which there is uncertainty in our mind is its durabili- 
ty, or theexpense of renewing the grinding apparatus 
when worn out. Perhaps Mr. P. will send us informa- 


tion on this point.—Epb. 





Improved Form of Plow Cutter. 


Mr. Batenam—Having repeatedly derived much use- 
ful information founded upon the experience of the va- 
rious contributors to your valuable paper, I will with 
your leave, describe what I conceive to be an improve- 
mentin the form and construction of a Plow Cutter or 
coulter designed especially for stirring or second plowing 
sod. In place of thecommon cutter, let one be made of 
the usual size, of spring steel, hammered thin and ground 
sharp, confined by tenon or otherwise to the share, say 
five or six inches back from the point, inclining from 
thence forward to near the front end of the beam (which 
will bring it totoan angle of 45 deg. or more) and there 


Judges—B. P. Johnson, H.C. Tuthill, Thomas Burch. 
The committee on dairies respectfully report, that but 
one ap “lication has been presented for their examination, 
by John Ho. bert, of the county of Chemung. By an ar- 
rangement of ye Executive Committee, the subject of 
dairies, embracing “Ytter and cheese, was referred to one 
committee. The app.‘¢ation of Mr. Holbert will be 
particularly noticed in a su hsequent portion of our re- 
ort. 

The dairy business of this State, is becoming one of its 
most important interests. Itis yearly increasing in ex- 
tent and importance, and as our wild lands in central, 
northern and western New York shall be improved and 
cultivated, it is destined to become second in importance 
to no other branchof industry. It is apparent, then, on 
a single moment's reflection, that the manner in which 
this branch of the business of the farmer is conducted, 
has an all important bearing upon the prosperity and 
success of the farmer as well as upon the character and 
interest of the State itself. The difference which is now 
paid for the article of butter, between dairies of the first 
character and the large proportion of dairies in this State, 
average from $6 to $5 # 100 pounds. The securing, 
then, such achange in our system as will bring up all te 
the standard of our best butter, would add millions to > 
the wealth of our own citizens, and contribute largely te 
the comfort of those who are the consumers of our pro- 
ducts. Isthere any good reason why this may not, to a 
great extent, at least, be accomplished? Looking at this 
subject as we would upon all others connected with the 
right management of the farm, and believing that what 
has been accomplished in a given case, can be ina hun- 
dred or in a thousand others, be accomplished, we hesitate 
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question then occurs, shall it be done? ‘To this we say— 
the answer rests mainly with the dairymen of New 
York—ond we will not foramoment permit ourselves to 
doubt, that when this subject shall be brought home to 
their very fireside, the answer from every hill and from 
every vale will be ‘we will try,” and then, from our 
knowledge of the character of the farmers of New York, 
we venture to predict that they will succeed. 

The most essential points in the establishment of a 
dairy, as regarded in Eugland as well as in this coun- 
try, are:— 

“First, a good breed of cows; 24, suitable buildings 
and implemeuts; 3d, a careful and attentive dairy maid.” 
As regarcsthe breed of the cow, itis no longar, we 
think, a matter of doubt “that there is a wide difference 
between the form ef the animal intended for fattening 
and that intended forthe dairy.”” We refer to a descrip- 
tion given in the fast year’s Transactions, page 248, [See 
O. Cult. vol. 4, p. 84,) as regards cows suited tothe dai- 
ry. Greateare should be had in the selection, and when 
those which are well suited to the business are secured, 
like care should be given to the perpetuation of the 
breed, as far as possible. In orderto determine the value 
of acow forthe dairy, in every instance, the milk of each 
eow sliould be tested; for the difference in the value of 
cows, yielding the same quantity of milk, in the making 
of butter, is astouishingly great. Mr. Holbert, in the ex- 
periments he made, found ‘that 100 pounds of milk 
from his cows which give the richest milk, made one 
pound more butter than 100 pounds of milk drawn from 
his whole herd, and that the differ in the quality was 
greater than in the quantity.” He also says, “I find by 
churning the milk separate, that one of my best cows will 
make as wiuch butter as tree of my poorest cows giv- 
ing the same quantity of milk.” This has been ob- 
served often in dairies in England, and experiments are 
there mace “by feeding the cows on the same food, and 
measuring its quantity, together with that of their milk, | 


| hever leave the cow house. 


room is sunk below the level of the soil, and is paved 
with bricks; the sides are covered with dutch tile, and the 
arched roof with hard cement. The cow house has a 
broad passage ia the middle, and the cows stand with 
their heads towards this passage, which is paved with 
bricks set on edge. Their tails are towards the wall, 
along which runs a broad gutter, sunk six or eight in- 
ches below the level of the place on which the cows stand. 
The gutter slopes towards a sink covered with an iron 
grate, which communicates by a broad arch drain, with 
a vaulted tank, into which all the liquid flows. The gut- 
ter is washed twice a day before the cows are milked.— 
The cows stand or lie on a sloping brick floor, and have 
but a small quantity of litter allowed them, which is re- 
moved every day, and carried to the dung heapor the 
pigsties, to be more fully converted into manures. When 
the litter is remeved, the bricks are swept clean, and in 
the summer washed with water. The manner in which 
the cows are fastened is worthy of notice; two slight pil- 
lars of strong wood are placed perpendicularly, about 
two feet distant from each other, so that the cow can 
readily pass her head between them; on each of these is 
an iron ring, that runs freely up and down, and hasa 
hook in its circumference; two small chains pass from 
these hooks toa leathern strap which buckles round the 
neck of the cow. Thus the cow can rise and lie down, 
and move forward to take her food, which is placed in a 
low manger between the pillars; but she cannot strike 
her neighoor with her horns. The mangers or troughs 
are of wood, or of bricks cemented together, and are 
kept as clean asall the rest of the cow house. 

The food is brought in carts, which are driven between 
the cows, whose mangers are thus conveniently sup- 
plied; whatis not wanted is stored above, and when 
wanted is readily thrown down to the cows. By this 
plan much trouble is saved, and one man can attend to 
many animals. From November till May the cows can 

In summer when they are 
out, if they are in adjacent pastures, they are driven 


which, if kept and churned separately, the cost of the! home to be milked; but if the pastures are far off, they 
provender and the value of the butter will soon discover) are milked there, and the milk is brought home in boats; 


which is the most profitable.”” The advantage of this is 
most apparent, as acow utterly worthless for the butter 
dairy (and there are multitudes of such) is as expensive 


to keep as the very best cow. 
es —— tube for ascertaining the pro- 
portion which the cream 
bears to the milk of the cow. [See O. Cult. vol. 5p. 
105.] 


It is ot importance that cows should be always milked 
as near the dairy as possible, to prevent the necessity of 
carrying and cooling the milk before it be put in the dish- 
es, and as cows are much hurt by far driving, it must be 
a great advantage ina dairy farm to have the principal 
grass flelds as near the dairy as possible. 

* * * * ” 


A convenient and useful in- 
strument for testing the rich- 
ness of milk, the lactometer, 
can be found in most of our 
agricultural ware houses.— 
his instrument is a glass 







= 


Dairy House. 


On the proper construction of the dairy house much de- 
pends. Itsheuld contain suitable apartments for milk, 
for the butter in churning, and for the implements. The 
structure should be such as to secure uniform tempera- 
ture, both in summer and winter; and when all this is 
completed, unless the utmost neatness is observed in eve- 
ry utensil and article in use,as well as the floors and 
shelves of the dairy house, it will be impossible to pro- 
duce first rate butter. 

The following description of a cow house and dairy as 
used in Holland, is taken {rom the Farmer’s Library, 
vol. 1, 94, 5. 

“Itis a building about sixty feet long, by thirty wide, 
with a verandah running three sides of it. The dairy 


| but thisis not thought so good for the butter, which is 
| then always churned from the whole milk without taking 
|the cream rise. The finest and best flavored butter is 
always made from the cream as fresh as possible; and to 
| make it rise well, the milk should be set as soon as it is 
| drawn, and agitated as little as possible. The greatest 
| quantity is seldom obtained where the quality is finest. 
| Where great attention is paid to the quality, the milk is 
lskimmed about six hours after it is set, and the cream 
then taken off is churned by itself. The next skimming 
makesinferior butter. It is in fact essential that the dai- 
ry house should be as near as possible to the cow house. 
In Holland the milk is carried in brass vessels, exquisite- 
ly clean. 
The subjoined plans will convey a clear idea of the 
dutch cow house and dairy above described: 


Datry House. 














Side view. 
A. A. A. Passage through the cow house and dairy 


10 feet wide, paved with brick set on edge. The food is 
brought along this passage in a small cart, and distributed 
to thecows. B. part of the passage above mentioned, 
closed in with doors, and forming a vestibule to the dairy; 
C. thedairy room in which only milk, cream and but- 
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ter are kept; it is sunk 
three feet under the 
level of the cow house 
and covered with a 
brick arch; it has one 
latticed window, and 
several ventilators, on 
a level with the place 
, on which the milk 

ie vessels are set. D. 
Section of cow house. the room where the 
utensils are scalded, and where the cheese is made; in one 
co.ner is a fire place. witha large kettle or a copper set. 
E. stairs to go up to the 


— 

















fi cheese room M. and the loft 
AWN N. F, calf pens, in which 

] ‘ the calves are tied upto fat- 

J 3 ten so that they cannot turn 
N y) M to lick themselves; there is 

a small trough with pound- 

AQ ed chalk and salt in each 

Dil s co pen. G. The place for the 

° cows without partitions, 

Hoe each cow being tied to two 
4 posts by small chains, and 








Section of dairies. rings which run on the 
posts; the chainsare fastened to a broad leathern strap, 
which is buckled round the neck of each cow. H. H. 
two sinks or drains, with 
iron grating over them, 
toeatch the fluid refuse 
from the gutters I I. to 
which run alongeach side 
of the cow house; K. the 
tank for the refuse, vault- 
ed over with a door L, to 
clear it out, and a pump 
to pump up the liquid 
> manure; O. O. in the 
= section are places where 
the green food or roots 
are deposited for the days 
consumption. 

With respect to the 
fluid manure, of which 
the Dutch and Flemish 
are so careful, itis gene- 

Ground floor rally wasted by the dairy 
farmer of England—(and almost without exception by 
the dairy farmers of New York.) Yet as manure for 
gardens, &c., it is very valuable. 
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Preparation of Butter. 
The manufacture of butter, in all well conducted 
dairies, does not very essentially vary. The manner giv- 


in many of the best dairiesin the country. The ehurn- 


ing of the milk isstrongly insisted upon as highly impor-! 


tant and necessary fur butter, especially designed for 
warm climates, and for preservation any considerable pe- 


riod of time. Mr. Hawley of Binghampton, who has’ 


for many years been engaged in the purchase and ship- 
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> : | salt, and the bstance. 
en by Mr. Holbert is that which 1s substantially adopted ee et a aa 


} 


Vor. V. 


of his manufacture; and from the price which he has ob- 
tained for bis butter for the last ten years—never, in a 
single instance, falling below 18 cents, and sometimes 
reaching 23 per pound, for his whole dairy—it would 
seem advisable for him to continue a system which has 
produced such satisfactory results. Very many of our 
first rate dairymen churn only the cream, and it is be- 
lieved that far the largest portion of our dairymen pur- 
sue this course. Iu looking at the statements of the 
seven competitors who received the premiums at 
Buffalo, of whom Mr. Holbert, was one, six others churn 
the cream, and Mr. Holbert only the milk. Of those whe 
received the first premium in three of the classes, they 
were awarded to those who churned the eream,--Mr. 
Holbert receiving the first premium in the other class. 
Of those competitors, it is proper to say, that two of the 
dairies are well known to the chairman of the commit- 
tee; and one of the competitors, it is believed, has never 
yet been beat where he has exhibited, as he often has 
done, and it is believed at three State fairs if not more. 

Where a differeace of opinion exists on this subject 
among those who are every way competent to judge, and 
whose interest will certainly induce them to pursue that 
method which promises the largest return, both in quali- 
ty and quantity, the committee do not feel themselves 
culled upon to give a decision. Each of the methods has 
its advantages undoubtedly, and there can be no doubt 
whatever, that butter on both of these plans, is made 
throughout this State in a great variety of dairies that 
cannot be excelled. 

| he samples exhibited here at our present meeting, for 
premium, is illustrative of this. Two competitors pre- 
sent themselves—one Mr. Holbert and the other Hon. Mr 
Tuthill of the assembly, an original Orange county dairy- 
man, though now a resident of Cayuga, where he now 
makes as good butter, and as he thinks a little better than 
| he didin Orange, and which does and has commanded at 
| all times as good prices as when he lived in Orange — 
These samples were made in the two modes alluded to, 
and the committee whose province it was to pass upon 
| these samples, say to us, that both are first rate, aud such 
| it is presumed, isthe judgment of every gentleman who 
has examined and tested them, especially of those who 
| readily gave 25 cents per pound for it. 
| Wegive the manner of making butter of E. R. Ev- 
}ans, Esq., of Marcy, Oneida county, who is one of our 
| best dairymen, whose statement will be found in the re- 








| port of the committee on butter at the Fair. 


‘*Milk is strained into pans, and remains 33 hours, and 


'skimmed into pots with a small quantity of strippings, 
| and stands until it becomes a little sour. 


Churned with 
the old fashioned dash churn, operated by dog power.— 
Milk is freed from the butter with the ladle, and without 
washing, as it is believed that washing injures the flavor 
and the grain of the butter. Use the Ashton ground 
The quantity of salt regu- 
lated by the dairy maid.” 

We have no doubt that in either of these modes, made 
with the care and neatness with which these gentlemen 
have forso many years, and with signal success managed 
these dairies, butter can be produced that will lead the 
fanciful in such matters, to pay 33 cents per pound for it 
in New York, and call it Goshen butter. 


ping of butter for foreign markets, says, in speaking of 
the Orange county butter, which owes its celebrity main-| ‘sD Cc 
ly tothemanufacture: ‘The perfect neatness and elean-| Joux Hovsert’s Dairy, Curmuns. 

liness of every thing abont the dairy, the churning ofthe) A statement of Mr. John Holbert’s butter dairy and 
milk instead of the cream, and the attention to the quality | farm, located in the the town and county of Chemung, 
and quantity of salt used, are the principal peculiarities., New York, adjoining the Pennsylvania State line: ele- 
Thechurning of the milk J deem esseniial to butter in-| vation about 800 feet above tide water, and at 42 degrees 
tended for long voyages. It gives it a peculiar firmness) north latitude. The farm contains 200 aeres of land, 
and fineness of texture, and wax-like appearance, when which was farmed the past season as follows: I have 


Premiums awarded to 


fractured, which butter made by churning the cream kept and milked forty cows, and my grain pastures and 


seldom or ever has. These peculiarities can geuerally | 
be detected by the eye. There is a cream like flavor to 
milk-churned butter which [ have never found in butter, 
manufactured ina different manner. 

Mr. Holbert, it will be perceived, also churns the milk | 
and gives, with particularity and clearness, the method, 


meadows are as follows: 24 acres of wheat; 8 of buck- 
wheat; 10 of oats; 20 of eorn and potatoes; 2 of summer 
fallow; 40 of meadow; 74 of pastures; 22 of wood and 
waste land. 

The soil is a gravelly loam, with slight mixture of 
I use no roots or slops 


black sand; sub-soil the same. 





ap ennnnanerses: 


ri gan 
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for my cows; all that [feed them is hay and grass, and ling result, viz: I made 248 pounds of butter from 5 cows 
corn stalks. | My pastures are clover and timothy, and | in 30 days. On the 11th day of June I drew from 5 cows 
hay the same; and my meadows produce from one to/187 pounds of milk, which made, when churned 84 
two anda half tons per acre per annum. I sow plaster| pounds of butter. I churn all the milk, and churn by 


on all my pastures and meadows every year, and use the horse power, and usually churn 4 one and a half barrel 








Cayuga plaster. 
Breed of Cows. 


My cows are generally the common breed. I havea 
faw thathave a slight mixture of Durham blood in them. 
Their ages will range from three years old to twelve. 
prefer a cow not less than five years old for the dairy, and 
as much older as she winters well. 1 change pastures 
eften and think it a good plan to chenge twice a week.— 
Tvo much care cannot be taken to have your cows well 
watered and salted. I keep a large watering trough iu 
my cow yard, where I very frequently observe cows 
drinking large quantities of water immediately after com- 
ing from the beook. I keep salt lying in the yard all the 
year round. 


Making Butter. 


I take care to have my cellar thoroughly cleansed and 
whitewashed early every spring. I keep milk in one 
cellar and butter in another. ‘Too much care cannot be 
taken by dairymen to observe the time of churning. I 
usually churn from one hour to one hour and a half.— 
I put from 1 to 2 pails of cold water in each churn, be- 
fore commencing to churn, and one pail more when 
nearly done, in order to thin the milk, and make it pro- 
duce all the butter it contains. When done, take the 
butter out, wash it through one water, then set it in the 
cellar and salt it, then work it from three to five times 
before packing. Butter should not be made quite salt 
enough until the last working. 
which makes a brine that keeps the butter sweet. One 
eunce of salt toa pound of butteris about the quantity 
I use. I pack the firstday if the weather is cool; 
if warm, the second day. If the milk is too warm when 
ehurned, the quantity of butter will be less and the qual- 
ity and flavor not as good as when it is cool at a proper 
temperature. I have always worked my batter by hand. 
Last fall | bought a butter worker, but I disapproved of 
its use entirely, and recommend the hand ladle im _ its 
stead. In packing, [ fill my firkins to within two in- 
ches of the top, then lay a clean cloth on the top of the 
butter, and put salt on the cloth and keep it covered 
with salt and brine all the season. Great care should be 
taken not to let the milk stand too long before churning, 
as in that case in hot weather, it becomes too sour, and 
the butter will be sour also, and in cool weather it be- 
eomes bitter. All of which can be prevented in cool 
weather by putting about one quart of buttermilk in 
each pan or tub before straining the milk, and in hot 
weather by churning as soon as the milk becomes thick 
aud moiston the top of the cream. I use the Turk’s 
Island salt of the Ashton sacks. I have never used uny 
ofthe solar evaporated salt or steam refined salt from the 
Onondaga salt works. 


Experiments. 


I tried several experimeuts in making butter the past 
season, among which are the following:—Commenced 
making butter about the first of April, and up to the 4th 
ef May made 512 pounds of butter. May 5th, 1848, 
eormenced packing for fall market, and closed about 
the 15th of December. June 15th, drew the milk from 
37 cows; morning’s mess 525 pounds; evening’s mess 
632 pounds of milk; in all 1,157 pounds of milk, making 
3 pounds 11 anda half ounces of butter to 100 pounds of 
milk. June 20th, had three more cows come in, which 
made my dairy full. My cows commenced coming in, 
er calving in March, and do not all come in until the 
middle of June, as was the case this year. My dairy was 
not full till the 20th of June. I do not rear all the 
ealves, but generally save a few of the finest; this year | 
reared six. 1 keep swine to consume the buttermilk. 

I drew the milk from 5 cows for 30 days in succession, 
eommencing with the 26th day of May, with the follow- 


Then add a little salt, | 


| churns at once. 


On the 8th day of August last, I drew the milk from 
|40 cows; in the morning I got 508 pounds, and in the 
evening 519 pounds; in all 1,027 pounds of milk, which, 

when churned, made 39 pounds of butier. The morn- 
ing’s mess made 3 pounds and 14 ounces of butter, from 
1:0 pounds of milk, and the evening’s mess wade 3 
pounds and 10 ounces of butter from 100 pounis of 
milk. I find that the morning’s mess or milk, made four 
ounces more butter than the evening’s did from 100 
|pounds of milk. TL also find that the difference between 
ithe morning’s and the evening’s milk is not as great as it 
| was for the last year, for the reason that the messes are 
| nearer equal. 

The table omitted shows the difference between the 
| anit of different cows. I find by churning the milk se- 
| parate, that one of my best cows will make as much 
| butter as tlree of my poorest, giving the same quantity of 
jmilk. Juueis a much better month for making butter 
than July or August, as I made one hundred and seven 
pounds more butter from thirty-seven cows in June, than 
| I did from forty in July. I find also that one hundred 
| pounds of milk drawn from my best cows (that is those 
that give the richest milk) will make one pound more but- 

ter than one hundred pounds drawn from the whole herd. 

| There is more difference in quality than in quantity — 
| For making butter it will pay ali dairymen weil to look 
to the quality of milk their cows give. One cow, weld 
kept, is worth two cows poorly kept, for dairying. Iam 
inclined to think that too many farmers over stock their 
farms, and consequently keep their pastures too short; as 
|lands that are kept with a good cout of grass on them 
| through the season, stand adrouth much better and pro- 
duce pasture earlier the next season, and cows will de 
better on them, than on shorter feed. 





| Quanlily of Buiter made. 


AsI have said before, I commenced making butter 
| about the first of April and up to May 4th made five hun- 
|dred and twelve pounds, then commencod packing for 
the fall market. Made in May, twenty-six days, seven 
j hundred and forty-seven pounds; in June, thirty days 
|made eleven hundred and eighty-six pounds; in July, 
thirty-one days, ten hundred and sixteen pounds; and 
from September first up to December fifteenth, three ana 
a half months, fifteen hundred forty-eight pounds, which 
is about the close of the season for making butter. I sold 
my dairy this year to R. Clearwaier, at 153 Washington 
street, New York, on the 30th day of November, for 
twenty-three cents per pound, which amount was five 
thirty-four pounds; the spring butter, and butter that 
| was sent to the aifferent fairs, and the butter that was 
made after the dairy was taken off, amounted to fourteen 
hundred fifty-four, the whole averaging twenty-three 
| cents per pound, amounted in cash to fourteen handred 
| hinety-two dollars and twenty-four cents, that is over 
|} and above family use—and our family will average over 
l eight in number—and which finally makes an average of 
thirty-seven dollars aud thirty cents per cow, including 
heifers. 

I sold my dairy last year to ©. Adams & Co., at 224 
Fultou street, New York, for twenty-four cents per 
pound. Lam told by them that it went South and stood 
the climate well. 

Allof which respectfully submitted. 

Jonn Horrert. 





—  e e 


All qualities, good and bad, improve by exercise.— 
Even courage is in a good degree the result of cireum- 
stances. Nearly all persons would be courageous if ex- 
posed from their infancy to danger and hardship. 
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Tux County Fairs.--We are much pleased to find that | 
twenty or more county Fairs are announced the present} 
season in Ohio, notwithstanding many disadvantageous | 
eircumstances. Every farmer who wishes to make pro- | 
gress iu his profession, or see a spirit of improvement 
wwakened among his neighbors, should lend his active 
support to these Fairs. 

Tue Wearuer for the past two weeks has been very 
dry in this region. No frost of any account as yet. 


“Tue American Frurr Cuttorist,’”’ by J J. Thomas 
We are indebted to the author for an early copy of this| 
work. Itis got upin good style and is a very cheap book 
for its price, ($1.) We have not had time to examine its 
sontents closely, but from our knowledge of the author’s 
abilities we feel sure it is all right. 


It is published by 
Derby, Miller & Co., Auburn, N. Y., and can also be 
had of M. H. Newman, New York. Booksellersin Ohio 
will do well to include this in their Fall orders, as it will 
eertainly be called for. 


We give some extracts from the work in another part 
ef this paper. 


22ee ~ 


Dr. H. Gates, senior editor of the Valley Farmer, died 
of cholera at St. Louis in June last. Dr. G. was an able} 
advocate of agricultural improvement in the West; and 
we sincerely lament his removal from the wide field of 
usefulness he had chosen. The Valley Farmer is to be 
eontinued by the junier editor, E. Abbott, Esq. 


—_— 2S ee e 
So we Say.--A correspondent of the Cincinnati Ga- 


zette, writing from Syracuse an account of the New 
York State Fair, winds up with the following remarks : 


I have attended Fairs in England, in Holland, and m 
Belgium, and at none of these places were the arrange- | 
ments as perfect, order and decorum as strictly observed; | 
nor, in any particular, did the European Fairs, under the 
rigid supervision of a Kingly police, excel this mighty 
gathering of American citizens. 

Next year, I trust, will be witnessed at Cincinnati, an 
Agricultural Fair and an Exhibition of Mechanics and 
Manufacturers never before surpassed in this country. 
We have the materials for the Show, the facilities, and [| 
hope the spirit, for the collection and concentration. ion 
Cincinwatj js the central and accessible point of a larger 
and richer distriet of country than any other in the Un- 
von; and | beljeye her citizens have the laudable ambi- | 


tion to make a Granp Exniaition of her unequalled pro- | 
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ductions of soil and mechanical iden, to dele fellow- 
laborers of other States. 1 allude to this mainly because 
I heard such a wish and expectation frequently uttered 


| during the Fair this week. 


+s -n0eee 

Agricultural Fairs in Ohio, 1849. 
Medina county, at Medina, Sept. 26th and 27th. 
Clinton Wilmiagten, Oct. 17, 18 and 19th. 
Warren, Sept. 25, 26 and 27th. 
Chillicothe, Oct. 5th and 6th. 
Newark, Oct. 3d and 4th. 
Ravenna, Sept. 26 and 27th. 
Canfield, Oct. 24 and 3d. 
Burton, Sept. 19th and 20th. 
Jefferson, Sept. 13th. 
Delaware, Oct. 24 and 3d. 
Batavia, Sept. 29th. 
Mt. Vernon, Oct. 23 and 24. 
Smithfield, Oct. 19. 
Zanesville, Sept 20 and 2lst. 
Marysville Oct. 25th. 
Lorain = * Elyria. Oct. 3d and 4th 
Miami 6s Troy, Oct. 13th. 
(lark and Madison * London, Oct. 3d and 4th. 
Washington “ Marietta, Oct. 17th. 
Cuyahoga * Cleveland, Oct. 11, and 12th. 
Highland, “ Leesburg, Oct. 19th and 20th. 
Harrison, * Cadiz, Oct. 25th and 26th. 
Guernsey *© Cambridge, Oct. 24th and 25th. 

- 7*seer 


Pomological Convention at Syracuse. 


Trumbull ‘ 
Ross “6s 
Licking “ 
Portage 
Mahoning “ 
Geauga “ 
Ashtabula ‘ 
Delaware “ 
Clermont “ 
Knox ss 
Jefferson “ 
Muskingum ‘ 


Union 6s 


- 


This convention was held in the Market Hall on Fri- 
day, the 14th, as advertised. The attendance was respce- 
tably numerous, but the specimens of fruit were net as 
jine or as numerous as usual. After organizing, resolu- 
tions were offered, discussed and adopted, respecting the 


feeling of rivalry that had arisen between this association 


,and a similar one appointed to be held in New York in 


October, and it was resolved that the interest of pomology 
throughout the country required that there should be ne 


| jealousy or strife among its friends, and that all reasona- 
| ble efforts should be made to unite the two associations; 
j accordingly a number of delegates were appointed te 


present the matter to the meeting in New York, and con- 
summate the union if it could be consistently done; alse 
to recommend that the meeting for next year be held at 


Cincinnati or some other Western city. Some time 


| was then spentin the examination of fruits, but with- 


out doing much in this line, the convention adjourned.— 
(We regret that our minutes of the proceedings, with 


| names of officers, and copies of resolutions, &c., have been 


mislaid, so that we are unable at this time to give a bet- 
ter account.) 


sree 

Woon Trape at Zanesvitte.—The Zanesville Courier 
states that Mr. P. Buckingham of Muskingum county, 
sold his clip of 400) pounds of wool at 36 cents, the 
fleeces of course of very superior quality. ‘The entire 
purchases of wool at Zanesville this season amount te 
about 150,060 potas. 

7.eoeo 

Sale of Fine Sheep, &c.—See advertisement of Mr. 
McFadden, in this paper. We know the stock to be first 
rate. 


{7 Cattle Show at Cleveland 11th and 12th inst. 
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PALMEIUS WHEAT DiILL----INTRODUCED IN ONTO. 


Jn our paper of June Ist, (page 169, current vol.,) we gave an engraving and description of Palmer's grain drill, 


aud strongly recommended the machine to the attention of our wheat growing readers. 


turers at the Syracuse Fair |i 


On meeting the manufae- 


ist month, we were wuch gratified to learn that orer one hundred of the machines have 


been sold and used in Ohio the present season, and that the farmers every where express great satisfaction on wit- 


nessing the operation of the machine. 
the State. 


We also learn that a goodly number of Peu ‘ 
It is certain, therefore, that euough of the next season's crop will be sown with the drill, to test the 


rills have been sold in 


ch se 


comparative advantages of the driil system; and we shall be disappointed if the result is not such as to create largea 


demand for the machines aext year. 


The above engraving represents one of Palmer's drills, of a little different form from that described before, as it 


appears when in operation. 


The driver can ride on the box, or walk behind the machine, as he pleases. 


The man- 


ner in which the spouts or teeth are elevated when pussing over stones or other obstructions, may be seen at the left 


side of the picture. 


Tae Wueat Crop in Micuican.—Farmers and busi- | 


ness men are disappointed with regard to the yield of | 
wheat in this State generally. The hopes which were | 
indulged of a large and abundant crop were not realized | 
by the harvest, and as the wheat comes to be threshed, | 
still another disappointment ensues. The cause of this! 
double disappointinent was, that while the straw looked 
well, the heads asa general thing were not filled, a large 
proportion having a few kernels only towards the top, 
while the remainder of the head was found to be with- 
eut berries—and for the additional reasons that all wheat 
is more or less shrunk. We are unable to state how far this | 
state of things extends; but we are informed that it is so | 
through the vorthern and western counties, particularly | 
upon the “oak openings,’ almost every farmer upon 
coming to thresh his grain finds that he has over-estimated 
his crop.—Det. Adv. 


7woer 


Vermont axp Wisconsin Sueer.—Timothy Under- 
wood, of Hardwick, has had this year from his entire 
flock of fifteen ewes, twenty-nine lambs—all having had 
twins but one; twenty-eight of them are alive and doing 
well--one having frozen to death. Wisconsin papers 
please copy.— North ( Vt.) Star. 


The Waukesha (Wisconsin) Democrat checkmates the 
the Vermont man thus: 


“That's nothing. Jeremiah Older, of this county, has 
this year from his flock of five ewes aud seven bucks, 
seventeen lambs, and none of them were frozen to death. 





Will the North Star please copy?” 


$$ —_——— —_———— ed 


Construction of Rain Water Cisterns. 
One of our correspondents propounds to us several in- 
quiries respecting cisterns for rain water, with referenee 
to the use of such water instead of well or spring water by 


the family. He lives in a locality where good well water 


| is difficult to be obtained; and he furthermore thinks that 


rain water, if itcan be kept pure and sweet, is more 
wholesome than other kinds. He wishes to know how 
much water a given surface of roof will ordinarily furnish 


in summer; what shape and construction of a cistern is 


deemed best; and whether any filtering or other procees 


is necessary to preserve the water sweet and pure, during 
dry times in summer. 


These are questions of much importance to many of 
our readers, and we hope some of our intelligent corres- 
pondents will answer them. 

The following is by the editor of the Boston Cultiva- 
tor: 


On the subject of the rainwater cisterns, we have had 
much experience, having constructed three, and resided 
in a house for several years, where no other water than 
from a cistern was to be obtained, and in the first three 
instances we are borne out in our assertion, that for eve- 
ry purpose, water thus obtained and preserved, is supe- 
rior to every other. 

The first cistern we constructed was for a chemical 
manufactory, the main building being 100 feet long, the 
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water from the roof of which was received ina cistern 20 
feet long, by 18 feet wide, and 6 feet deep, it being im- 
possible to penetrate through the primitive rock to a depth 
sufficient to obtain the necessary daily supply of water. 
There was always an abundance, with no single instance 


ef want, even fora day, of water bright as silver, and | 


pure as crystal, cool and pleasant. 
eblong square, with wa'ls nine inches brick, plastered in- 
ternally with Roman Cement, having a man-hole in the 
arch by which to cleanse it whea requisite, but which, in 


the three years we were in possession, was by no means | 


necessary. The second cistern was constructed at our 
private dwelling; was a square of eight feet, and six feet 
deep, nine inches brick-work, and cemented inside. The 
third, was at a private residence, also, smaller, and of an 
eval form, four inch brick-work, and well cemented in- 


side; while the fourth was round, six feet in diameter, | 


aud ten feet deep. In the three first named instances, 
no want of the purest water was ever experienced in the 
driest season; but in that last named, this was not the 
ease, three families depending upon it for their whole 
supply, while the water, flowing in on the surface, and 
not being conducted by a pipe to the bottom of the cistern 
inside, was sometimes iinpure, and not fit to drink in dry, 


hot seasons, all owing, however, to mismanagement, for | 


which we were not accountable. 

No one ought to construct a cistern for the retention 
ef water and preserving it pure, without determining to 
go to the whole expens» of performing the labor at any 
cost; making up his mind to save in some other way, if 
mecessary, even in the articles of “ meat, drink, and clo- 
thing.’? There appears to be a sort of purification going 
en in the cistern, perhaps through fermentation, when 


the next rain that falls, clears all away by floating off 


the surface by the waste pipe, and the water becomes 
bright and spirituous. 
experience, we are free to confess, we consider no water 


so pure and palatable as cistern water, properly preserv- | 


ed. 

Among our numerous readers, there are those who 
eould state the expense attending the erection of such 
cisterns as those above described, and we go for no other; 
while much depends on the dimensions of the roof, and 


the facility for spouting it; in the inquiry regarding the | 


requisite supply, remembering always that it is best to 
secure more than a bare suflicieucy in ordinary seasons. 


lu neither case was the water served to stock; but aad Besides the wool grown by our own farmers, our county 


have no idea that such would be refused by them. 


mast also be observed in every instance it was received 


from slated or tinned roofs, and no doubt, therefo 
mere palatable than that running 
shingles. 


——— ewmeewr 
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This cistern was an | 


At any rate, after many years of 
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’ 
ronage, and test their claims to their support. And here 
I would lay it down asa starting point that farmers 
jshould connect themselves ouly with those companies 
who, by their acts of incorporation, are restricted to the 
Insurance of isolated buildings, dwelling houses and 
jhousehold furniture, barns and out houses and farm 
property. 
| And that it is a mach more economical arrangement 
| to take a cash payment on the application for Insurance 
sufficient to provide funds to meet the payments of the 
jordinary lesses and expenses of the company, than to 
| resort to assessments for those purposes. The above I 
,consider the cardinal principles of Farmers Mutual Fire 
| Insurance. A Farmea. 
} - +coe + 
| Harvestine Macuines.—The Iowa State Gazette, 


speaking of the late wheat harvest says: 


The introduction of a large number of machine rea- 
|pers, (M’Cormick’s, Hussey’s and others,) enabled the 
|farmers to complete their work in an unusually short 
| space of time. Indeed but for these machines, great de- 
|lay, and probably much loss, would have taken place, 
|owing to the large amount of grain to be cut, and the 
|scarcity of hands. The weather too, was favorable, thus 
jenabling the crop to be gotin in excellent condition, and 
| without loss. 


_ ee ee -— 
| Wool Growing in Washington County, Pa. 


The Washington Reporter says : 


| ‘The amount of wool annually grown in our county, 
exceeds one million pounds. In the year 1847, the clip 
averaged about 4 cents per pound, and brought into the 
pockets of our farmers about four hundred thousand dol- 
jlars. During the last year, the average price was not se 
jgreat, and perhaps will not be so great this year. The 
most of our wool is of very fine quality, and some of it, 
| probably, the finest grown in the United States. Our 
| farmers have taken great pains and spared no expense in 
|improving their stock. The flocks of the Messrs. Reed, 
| Ewing, Strain, Brownlee, &c., &c., are not surpassed by 
any in the country. The average of our clip this year 
may go above 30 cents per pound. But many of our 


\clips and asking froin 50-to 60 cents per pound. 
| 


|is the depot for a great deal of the wool grown in the ad- 
|joining counties of our Statein Western Virginia and the 


€y\bordering counties of Ohio, which is brought here for 
from old and rotten | 


;sale. One firm in this county, acting as the agents of an 
| Eastern Manufacturing establishment in 1847, purchased 
| over nine hundred thousand pounds of wool. Other wool 
| buyers also purchased largely the same year. 

| It should be remembered, however, that Washington 


The subject of Insurance against loss or damage by fire | County is not exclusively a wool growing county. Al- 
and lightning, is one of considerable interest to the pub- | though we grow more fine wool than any other county 


lic, and is at this time engaging much attention. The 
expense of Insuring in the stock companies made it in- 
expedient for the generality of the farmers to avail them- 
selves of that opportunity for insuring, and the social 
habits of farmers probably suggested the Mutual Sysiem 
as adapted to their circumstances. It has been exten- 
sively adopted and tested under a great variety of circum- 
stances, and although in arranging the details and apply- 


ing it to the different classes of property sought to be in- | 


sured much injustice and inequality has been committed 
and endured, yet the Mutual Principe in its application 
to the Insurance of Farin property, aud Country Insu- 


|in the Union, yet our farmers annually raise large quan- 
| tities of wheat, corn and other kinds of grain. The val- 


|ley of the Monongahela river, and the beautiful vallies of 


Chartiers and Peters creeks, produce as good grain and as 
| fine crops as can be found any where, and containa 
| number of large and splendid grist mills, which annually 
| put up thousands of barrels of the finest flour for distant 
| narkets.”’ 


_ - —* eon 

Errect oF Sart on Wuaret.—The Rochester Ameri- 
_can, of a recent date says:——Some of our readers may re- 
collect that last fall we mentioned an experiment made 


| 
| 
} 
] 


rance generally, has stood the test and commends itself| by Mr John Park of Gates, by sowing a barrel of salt toan 


to the confidence and patronage of the Farming interest. 
The only difficulty is, so to apply the principle and ar- 
range the details; “get up’’ 


of the mutual system. 

And as the mass of community are otherwise engaged 
than in forming Insurance companies, the most they can 
de is to examine the plans of those soliciting their pat- 


|acre upon a summer fallow. The ground was plowed 
| once the preceding fall, plowed again in May,and salt 


the modus operandi, as to| sowed thereon as above; and afterwards plowed twice 
equalize, as well as to mutualize, the burdens and benefits| before seeding. 


On the istand 2d of September wheat 

was sown, two bushels to the acre. The crop has just 
| been harvested, and Mr. P. is confident will yield forty 
| bushels tothe acre. The berry he considers eaual to the 
| finest English whea 


\farmers who have choice flocks are holding on to their 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Osage Orange Culture, 
OwsERVATIONS AND EXxreRIMENTS ON MANAGING AND Sow- 
ING THE Seep, anp Raising Piants, &c. 

So much interest is felt at the present time in the sub- 
ject of hedges, and especially in growing the Osage Orange 
for this purpose, that we deem no apology necessary for 
its frequent appearance in our columns. Many persons 
who have tried the experiment of raising Osage Orange 
plants, have failed of success, by the failure of the seed 
to vegetate; and not unfrequently the blame has been 
unjustly thrown upon the vender of the seed, for selling 
what was believed to be damaged or worthless seed. We 
have taken some pains tocollect information on this sub- 
ject and we believe the facts and experiments that have been 
furnished to us will prove of much practical value, and be 
the means of saving seedsmen from unjust censure. We 
by no means intend to assert!that no bad seeds have been 
sold in the country during the past two or three years— 
for itis quite probable there have been such instances— 
but we do say that not one case hascome within our own 
knowledge where there was to our mind reason to con- 
clude the cause of failure was the fault of the seed. The 
following facts will corroborate this assertion, and afford 
much useful instruction. 


We have already given (in number 15,) the re- 
sults of our own experiments—on clay land--with 
half a bushel of seed—part frozen, and part soaked— 
sume grew tolerably well, and some failed—product 
about 30,090 plants, We havealso given (in No. 19) an 
account of Mr. Mear’s very successful practice—recom- 
mending covering the seed with sand. 


Mr. Wm. I. Clarke of Perry county, purahased of us 
eight quarts of seed about the last of May, and sowed the 
same, after two or three days soaking, the first week in 
June; solate that success was deemed quite doubtful. The 
soil was sandy and in good order—the seed deposited in 
drills about an inch deep, and the rows were watered each 
evening in dry weather, for about two weeks. The plants 
eame up well; and being on a visit to the placein Au- 
gust, we counted the plants in a couple of rows, and es- 
timated the number in the whole bed at 33,000; or more 
than 4000 to each quart of seed! This seed was from the 
same lotas that sown by ourself and by may of our friends 
some of whom failed entirely. Among those who fa led 
was Mr. Painter of Medina counly, on stiff soil; while 
Mr. Elliott of Cleveland, who had several q arts of seed 
from us, outof the same barrel, but sown in sandy soil, 
succeeded well. Mr. James Lawson, of Savanah, Ash- 
land county, has about 2000 plants from a pint of seed, 
ea sandy soil—while a neighbor who sowed an other 
pint, from the same package, but on heavier soil, had not 
ene quarter as many. We sent six quarts of seed to 
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Rochester, New York—five quarts of this was sown by 
Eliwanger & Barry, who trusted the work to a hired 
man of butlittle skill—the other quart was sown with 
care by Mr. A. Reynolds—the resu!t we found on per- 
sonal inspection last month, was, Mr. R. has 200 plants 
from one quart, and E. & B. no greater number from 
five. 

In regard to soaking the seed--some persons have im- 
agined that their seed was injured by soaking too long a 
time. The following facts are valuable on this point:— 

S. H. Collins, cf New Albany, writes us, that he 
sowed a quantity of the seed on the 28th of March last, 
after it was soaked for ninecays in water standing in the 
chimney corner, and it came up well—some of the 
plants are now 4 feet high. (He asks us whether it is 
best to plant them out this fall, or wait till spring. We 
advise him to plantin the spring, for if done in the fall, 
the winter is apt to injure the roots.) 

Friend Z. Hampton, of Morgan county, informs us 
that he purchased a quart of the seed last spring of Dr. 
Barker, which he informed him was old seed: it was re- 
sold to Mr. Sidwell, who put it in soak about the 10th 
of May, and keptit in water, in a warm place, for 
about two weeks, then sown on newrich land which had 
been burnt over—the seed covered about an inch deep. 
The result is, about 5,400 fine plants, from the quart of 
seed. 

Mr. E. Guthrie of Washington county, states that he 
purchased two quarts of the seed last spring of J. F. 
Dair & Co., Cincinnati, soaked it one 
ter, then sowed (about the middle of April,j)in a warm 


week in soft wa- 
loose soil, covering the seed a little more than an inch 
deep; it came up well and the plants have made a fine 
growth—number not stated. 

A neighbor of ours, Mr. Shrauk, sowed a quart of seed 
last spring—one pint covered something more than an 
inch deep, ‘oamy soil, failed entirely; the other pint, 
ec vered only half aninch came up well. He thinks a 
covering of light mucky soil or sand, so as to prevent the 
least baking, is indispensible to success. 

- aetna —_ 
Raising Fruit Trees from Seeds. 

In compliance with a promise, made some time since 
we now give directions for the nanagerment of fruit seeds, 
For this 
purpose, we extract the following from various chapters 
inthe ‘ American Fruit Culturist” recently published 
by our friend J. J. Thomas, a work for which we predict 
a very rapid sale, and which should be in the hands of 
every fruit grower, and especially every nurseryman: 


and raising of seedling stocks for nurseries. 


Arpies.—The seeds are most easily obtained from the 
pomace of cider mills. ‘They will make the most thrifty 
plants, if the apples are selected from the most rapidly 
growing sorts. ‘The pomace is to be broken up fine, in 
a large wash tub, mixed with water, stirred, and allowed 
to stand a few seconds, when the seeds will settle to the 
bottom, and the apple pulp is then racked off. A man 
will thus wash out half a bushel cf seeds in aday. The 
clean seeds are more evenly and conveniently sown thaa 
in the pomace, which may be doue either in autamn or 
spring. If not done till spring, they should be kept 
through the winter, mixed with clean, moist sand, or with 
fine peat or pulverized muck, and exposed te the frost 
which will tend to split the exterior horny covering. If 
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mixed with soil or loam, it will be more difficult to sepa- | Care is needed that the seeds do not become dried nor 
rate the seed in dropping. mouldy before planting. 

The seeds may be sown in drills from one to two feet| By planting the peach stones without cracking, a very 
apart, to be kept clean with the hoe. Or where land can | small purtion will grow, and no regularity can be attain- 
be afforded, they may be sown in wide drills, three feet | ed in the rows. 
apart, for the cultivator to pass between. When sown In cases where the ground cannot be prepared early 
in the autumn, on soils which have a large admixture of | for their reception, germination may be retarded by bury- 
elay, the seed should be covered with fine muck or peat, | ing the uncracked stones a foot or two beneath the sur-  — 
to prevent the formation of the crust on such soils, often | face, till wanted. f 
so hard that the young plants cannot rise through it. A| PxLum.—The plum is propagated by budding or graft- ; 
eompost made of peat and one quarter of its bulk of ashes, | ing on seedling plums. For this purpose, the stones of 
is still better. If sown in the spring, the seed should be | such varieties should be chosen as are oi large and thrifty 
mostly covered with soil, with only a sprinkling of muck | growth, and they are to be treated in planting precisely 
on the surface; otherwise the seeds or young plants may | as directed for the peach, with aaditions#l care to prevent | 
perish by becoming too dry before they are well estab-| the drying of the stones, which much soover takes place 
lished. A sprinkling of fine manure will accomplish | in consequence of their smaller size and thinner shell.— 
nearly the same purpose. | If not cracked, a part only will vegetate the first year, 

The seedlings are treated in three different ways.—|@!though many may be made to open by the repeated ae- 
They may be set out into nursery rows in the spring, | tion of freezing and thawing. 
when a year old, to be budded the second summer; they| , On light or upfavorable soils, most of the common va- 
may be taken up and root-grafted as soon as large enough; | "eves produce feeble and slowly growing seedlings; an 
or they may be planted into rows and grafted at any sub- | excelleut substitute will be found in the larger sorts of 7 
sequent period. | the wild plum, sometimes known as the Canada plum, 

| (Prunus Americana.) Those varieties which are found — 

Pears.—The seeds, after separation from the fruit,/ to eutgrow this stock, should be worked at the surface of | 
F 











should be kept in the way already given for apple seeds,| the ground, and when transplanted, the place of union 
by mixing with sand or muck. The soil for the seed-bed| should be set a few inches lower. 
should be unusually deep and fertile, rather damp than! Cunnny.— Ths caltiveted varietico! the cherry count 
otherwise, and should have a good manuring with lime | f two disti , “a ve mn Soke Liaw dhe 
and ashes, and an abundant supply of peat or muck, if| 07 ‘Wo cistinct classes of sorts; the Urst comprising 
P* oe eee aor Gertie rs y re : ,. 4, | Mazzards, Hearts and Bigarreaus, is characterized usually 
the cout is not already largely fernished by nature with} by the tall upright growth and pyramidal form of the © 
this ingredient. A correspondent of the Horticulturist | i by the |; ts 5 Alera “ h 
states that he has been eminently successful by the fol-| “ ‘ees Dy the large, vigorous,and straight young branch- 
— as y see hot, a, | es, and by a sweet or bitter, bat not a sour taste. Th 
lowing practice: First make a deep trench with etn ee ee ee x 
»low, and finish to the required depth with the spade— second class, or round-fruited, including the Dukes, Mo- | 
F ‘iy es Th 4 , P d to fill th rs + * rellos, and the common pie cherry, has small, irregular, : 
two fect—not less. 1e compost used to hil the trench is} 4 thickly growing branches, and a decidedly acid fruit. 
made of half a peck of iron filings or blacksmith’s cin- | Observation will soon enable any one to distinguish these F 
ders, with half a peck of slaked lime, and halfa peck of} 
{ 








wood ashes, and a peck each of swamp muck and barn- | two classes, even where the trees are not more — foot 
yard manure, thoroughly mixed with a bushel of soil into| in height. It is the former only that are valuable as 
’ , u |stocks for grafting and budding, on account of their 
acompost. J. Washburn, of Plymouth, Mass., also fur- | stale enik vendd aoout a 

nishes the following statement: “I have a fine lot of) ° The stones a ois ee are taken from the fruit 
pear seedlings, which were [very copiously] manured | omar Aa rd vay ‘ - ; 
with compost in the following proportions : one load of | should be dried only enough to prevent mouldiness, and 
muck, two loads of stable manure, two barrels of iron | ~ —_ with an equal pa — Re 
rust, one barrel of bone dust, and two barrels of wood | } ag re —— be ve the pe a! oe “Tt my te 
ashes. The whole was composted early in autumn—ap- | Cie eney SapREESOS OS Mie Mears a pmenay Ene Se 
plied in the fall—and the seed sown the first of May.—| “°Y to keep thems GN apring, is to bary rm in thallew 
Other seeds planted on the same land without this com-| pits on a dry apet of groans, covering them with. Gxt 


‘ stones and a few inches of earth. } 
post, but with stable manure, have produced plants that Tic mel and bandied hasten ie OE 
rusted badly, and are not one quarter the size of the first : dre len 
lot, which are fine, strong stocks.” autumn, the ground should be dry, and entirely free from 

’ vil , . 


it ; | all danger of becoming flooded or water-soaked. Unless 
The mode of sowing the seeds may be the sameas that | 


j : | the soil is quite light, the seeds should be covered with 
preseribed for the apple, in drills one to two feet apart. — | hack mould to prevent the formation of a hard crust upon 
The more thinly they are sown, the less will be the dan-| the surface, which would prevent the young plants from 
ger of disaster from the leaf blight; and for this reason, | breaking through. But usually, spring is the best sea- 
drills near together, with the seeds somewhat sparingly | gon, if the planting is done the moment the frost is out 
scattered iu them, will be found best. \of the ground; for the seeds sproutand grow on the first 
Peacu.--In raising stocks, select the seed of hardy and | approach of warm weather. 

late varieties. The stones are not injured if kept dry in} 
a cellar till winter. If they become water-soaked for a! a P 
length of time, they are spoiled. But soaking in water | Native Grapes. 

for a day or two, and subsequent exposure to freezing,| Mxssrs. Eprrors:—I requested last spring, in your 
facilitates the c:acking of stone. One of the best modes} paper, that persons having any new variety of the native [> 
of treatment is to keep the stones in a moist cellar till| grape, would do me the favor to forward me cuttings, 
near spring, then to soak them in tubs or barrels, till the | that I might test their quality both for the table andfor |) 
shellsare al! wel] swollen with moisture. They are then! wine. 

placed in thin |: yers on the surface of the ground, and}; ‘The communication was extensively republished in 
exposed for two or three weeks to the action of the frost, | most parts of the Union, and the result was that twenty- 
being protected from drying by a covering of soil, leaf-| four varieties were sent me in February and March last. 
mould or muck. About the time the frost disappears|1 grafted them, and alse planted cuttings. Most of the 
from the ground, they are taken up and cracked by hand, | grafts are now in fruit, and from the wood and leaf, 
placing the stone on the end of a wooden block, and stri-| abeut one-fourth of them promise to be of superior qual- 
sing a gentle blc w on the side edge with a hammer. The| ity. All! of them are now in this vicinity but two—the 
kernels are this taken out uninjured. They are then) Olmst«d and Minor’s Seedling. Both of these are Fox 
planted one or!wo inches deep, (a light thin soil needing! grapes. The fruit of the first I have not seen; the sec- 
more depth tha: a heavy and moist one,) and if they have| ond is the best Fox grape that I have seen. The pulp is 
been previously uninjured, nearly every one will grow.| unusuclly soft, for that family, and the grape remarkably 
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sweet, though it does not contain as much saccharine | Alves, of Henderson, Kentucky. He was born in North 
matter as some grapes less sweet to the taste. It is not Carolina, and says he heard of the Catawba grape in the 
a great bearer, though it bears uncommonly well for a| upper part of North Carolina forty years ago, and that it 
grape of that class. | was discovered near the Catawba river, from which it de- 
The Fox grape may never be valuable fora wine grape, | rived its name. A grape, precisely the same, is said te 
except to mix with others, to give aroma and flavor. I! have been discovered in a wild state, « few years since, in 
received cuttings of several varieties of Fox grapes, and| Pennsylvania. I have one from the South-west, of the 
the stem and leaf of most of them are so strongly fox,| same color, aroma, and flavor, but smaller, and the vine 
that they cannot be valuable. In my boyhood, I thought | of slow growth, and a poor bearer, and one bearing much 
this grape the most delicious of all fruits, and { found | larger fruit, of precisely the same character, but inferior. 
some that bore a fair crop. This vine is easily distin- | I discovered it in the centre of my vineyards, and know 
guished from all others. The leaf is like leather—thick, | not how it came there—N. Lonaworra, in Cincinnati 
and of a white color on the under side, and downy, and | Gazette. 
the new wood covered with a hairy down, generally of a 
reddish cast. Itisa great objection to it that the fruit! 
drops on the ground as soon as it is ripe. L rank the | ¢p5p3.—It is found, on analysis, that an acre of wheats 
common class as about equal to the Black Scuppernong | being an average crop, carries off with it no less tha 
ef North Carolina, (the Muscadine of the Mississippi, ) | 210 pounds of inorganic elements, viz: 30 pounds in the 
from which it appears that ‘a superior wine is made in| grain, and 180 pounds in the straw—a striking proof of 
North Carolina, by putting three pounds of sugar to the | the importance of consumingthe straw upon the land. 
gallon, and which sold at four dollars by the gallon, : 


| Barley takes 213 pounds—53 in the grain, and 160in the 
hous ' ai grain, 
and mpm thousand to three thousand gallons are raised | ¢r.w. Oats take 326 pounds—-32 in the grain, 30 in 
on an acre. 


Further, a Horticulturist there tells us, he | the husks, 54 in the chaff, and 200 in the straw. A crop 
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also makes wine from the green grape; the same person 


who raises so large a quantity. Mr. Alves, of Kentucky, | 


(formerly of North Carolina,) tells me they put from 
ene-fourth to one-third of spirits to the gallon, and sell 


the wine from 75 cents to $1 per gallon; a wide difference | 


in price, this. ‘ihe North Carolina Horticulturist seems 
learned in the manufacture of Foreign Wines, as he tells 
us that one-third of Brandy is added to Port, Malmsey, 
and Madeira Wine. This will be news indeed to the 
European Wine Merchants. 

The Black Scuppernong bears from one to four berries 
on a bunch,and would, in times of war, if lead be scarce, 
be as valuable, even when fully ripe, as the Fox grape, 
for bullets. The White Scuppernong also has a very 
small bunch, and is a better grape than the Black. But 
the skin is thick, and the pulp hard; it will never be val- 
uable as a wine grape, unless to give to others must, aro- 
ma and flavor. 

Our vineyards may have produced 800, and probably 
1000 gallons on an acre, but no vineyard has averaged 
300 gallons for ten years. I believe ground with a mix- 
ture of sand, or such as will freely let the rains sink, will 
be less subject to rot, and average double the crop produ- 
ced, where the subsoil is a stiff clay. 


I shall be gratified to receive letters from all persons | 
having new varieties of hardy grapes in their vicinity, | 


describing the character of the wood and leaf, color, size, 
and quality of the frait, &c. After importing Foreign 
grapes for thirty years, from all latitudes, I have never 
found one worthy of cultivation in the open air; nor do 
we require them. We have native grapes of superior 
quality, both for the table and for wine; and by raising 
seedlings from our best natives, and from across between 
them and the best foreign, we can greatly improve them. 
We have neglected our native grapes. 

Forty-five years since, [ heard of a superior grape in 
the garden of Mr. Zane, of Wheeling, found by him ina 
wild state on Wheeling Island. I sent for cuttings, and 
found the grape of no value. I heard of a person in Ken- 
tucky, who had it, and that it proved of good quality. I 
ebtained cuttings, and it proved to be the Vevay, or Cape 
(Schuylkill Muscadell) grape. I am now satisfied that 
neither was the Zane grape. I, this spring, had euttings 
sent me, from a vine got of Mr. Zane, some thirty years 
since, and which has never got eut of the neighborhood, 
and which I doubt not will prove of superior quality. 

A native grape, of different aroma and flavor, and in 
all respects equal to the Catawba, would be worth mill- 
ions of dollars to the nation. If my cerrespondents do 
not err, some of the kinds sent me are superior. The 
origin of the Catawba isin doubt. Major Adiun: first 
brought it into notice, having found it some twenty-five 
years sinee, in the garden of a German, near Washington 


eity. 
i received, recently, an interesting letter from Mr. 


| of turnips, of twenty tons per acre, when removed off 
Po- 
_tatoes, including the tops, take off 580 pounds, the tops 
| containing about 400 pounds. Cabbage carries off near- 
ly 1,000 pounds.—Huztable. 
- — +-—eoe 

| A Strange Worm or Insect. 
| A few days since, while engaged in budding some young 
| apple trees, I discovered what at first sight appeared to be 
{a short, thick, leafless branch, protruding from one of 

the trees, upon which 1 was about to operate, and so near 
| the point at which I designed to insert a bud, as to make 
it necessary to lop it off. But thinking it singular that 
with the appearance of vitality it should be leafless, I was 

induced to examine it more carefully, when to my aston- 
|ishment I discovered it was a living animal engaged in 
| devouring the foliage of an adjacent branch. Having, 

myself, been hoaxed by its appearance, I called the atten 
| tion of several of my neighbors to its examination, most 
|of whom were not more successful than myself in dis- 
|covering the cheat. One, indeed, after having observed 
|it for several minutes, without perceiving it move, per- 
| sisted in pronouncing it a branch of the tree; until hay- 
| ing touched it on a sensitive point, it gave such evidence 


| the land, carries off 650 pounds of mineral matter. 





| of vitality as dispelled the illusion. 
| Not being versed in entomology, or helminthology, te 
|one of which branches of natural history this creature 
belongs, I shall not attempt a scientific description, but 
| content myself by giving its size, color, external appear- 
|ance, and habitude, as far as I have been able to ascertain 
| them in my brief acquaintance with it. It is about one- 
fourth of an inch in diameter, and two and a half inches 
|in length; possessing the power of voluntary elongation. 
Its color is ash, approaching to brown; though it proba- 
| bly possesses the power of assimilating its color to the 
|hue of the bark of the branch upon which it is found. 
|In its external appearance, it strikingly resembles an 
unthrifty branch of the last year, stript of its leaves, re- 
| taining distinctly marked the buds, and those stall rings 
that usually mark the commencement of each succeed- 
ling growth. These buds it can expand or contract at 
pleasure, as they are the receptacles of its feet and legs, 
which are usually concealed within them. With singa- 
lar facility, it appears to open and close these delusive 
buds, successfally caricaturing nature, in the incipient 
process of foliation—first a slight swelling of the bud, 
then the white points of protruding leaves, then bya ful- 
ler development, the mask is thrown off, the vegetable 
becomes animal; and feet and legs appear instead of the 
foreshadowed leaves. Itis usually seen upon an upright 
stem, forming with it an angle of some thirty or forty 
degrees, opening upwards, and attached to it by its lower 
extremity only, where it is larger than the rest of its 
body, and so adjusted to the stem to which it adheres as 
to resemble the swell of a branch, at its junction with its 
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parent stalk. Its feet while in this position are on the 
upper side, and extending back from its head about one- 
third of its length, aud consist of three pairs, all of which 
are concealed, as above stated, when not in use. 

Since writing the above, this singular nondescript has 
disappeared, whic h I the more regret, as I have not had 
sufficient time to satisfy myself as to its habits, mode of 
existence, and travsformations, if an insect. That the 
disguise in which it appears, is designed to protect it 
against ils enemies, I think there can be no reasonable 
doubt. Viewing this modification of animal existence as 
a very singular one, I have given this description for the 
benefit of those who are curious in such matters. 

P. Voris. 

Bath, Summit Co. O., Aug. 20, °49. 


2eEMARKS —The singular creature above described we 
recognize by the description as the larva of an insect be- 
longing to the order Lepidoptera, (which includes the 
moths and butterflies,) and the genus spHinx. If our 
friend Voris fad taken this larva and put it in a glass jar, 
or other vessel admitting light and air, and fed it fora 
few days with leaves from the apple tree, he would have 
seen it form itself a cocoon or covering of leaves, silk and 
gum, in which it would lie concealed for two or three 
weeks, when it would emerge in the form of a large and 
beautiful moth or buttertly—which is termed its perfect 
state. These moths are often seen in the month of Sep- 
tember, but are never very numerous. They eat little 
or nothing in the winged state—and soon deposit their 
eggs, thendie. The eggs remain till the following spring, 
then hatch and produce in time the singular worm or larva, 


with which our history commenced. In this form the 


insect is quite voracious, and if numerous would do great 


mischief in orchards aud gardens.—Eb. 
oe oe 


A Calcuiation on Durhams. 


The committee on cattle to award premiums, at the 
last cattle show of the New York Agricultural Society, 
states in their report #s follows: “We believe that if all 
the c»ttle sold for beef in the State of New York were 
full blooded Durhams, the farmers of the State of New 
York, would pocket every year some quarter to half of 
amillion of dollars more than they now do for the same 
number of cattle.”’ 

The same committee also advance an idea which coin- 
cides with an opivion which we have long entertained and 
often expressed, viz: that keeping calves too fat, brings 
on a tendency to lay ou fat when full grown, and deterio- 
rates the milking properties of the animal. They say: 
“We have no doubt that they appear better during that 
time fat, than they would in decent growing trim. But 
we believe there is no doubt that they ever afterwards 
appear less valuable for the purpose of the dairy. Their 
milking powers being necessarily decreased, and their 
propensity to take on fat increased, by high feeding at a 
time when all increase of feed above what is required for 
the growth of the animal, must make an increase of fat 
only.”’—Maine Farmer. 


- .s2eee -—---—- 


It is not the largest area which gives the most profit, 
but that which is the best tilled and especially the best 
manured. 


Witha sufficient quantity of manure, the most arid 
and unpromising soil may be made productive and yield 
abundant crops. 


- +eeee.- 
THoucuts.——The indulgence in any mean or wick- 
ed thought or feeling, is a direct step towards ugliness; 


whilst every pure, geperous, and ennobling sensation 
tends to elevate and beautify in the highest degree. 


| ing house ”’ in Louisville. 


Vou. V. 
HOUSEWIFE’S DEPART MENT. 








Another Letter to Country Girls. 
BY MRS. SWISHELM, 


Of the Pittsburg Saturday Visitor. 


Well, girls, I know that, let others do as they will, you 
have to work, or if you do not, you would not be worthy 
the name of country girls. The drawling concerns whe 
lounge round reading novels, lisping about the fashions 
and gentility, thumping some poor hired piano until it 
groaus ugain, and putting on airs to catch husbands, while 
their mothers are toiling and boiling in the kitchen, are 
notoften met inthe country. This class of girls are gen- 
jerally confined to cities; and you would be surprised to 
| know how many of them are there. There are hundreds 
of girls in every large city who parade the streets in fea- 
thers, flowers, silks and laces, whose hands are soft and 
white as uselessness can make them, whose mothers keep 
boarders to get a living for their idle daughters These 
mothers will cook, sweep, wait on table, carry loads of 
| marketing, do the most menial drudgery, toil late and 
| early, with very little more clothing than would be al- 
| lowed to a Southern slave, while their hopeful daughters 
spend their mornings lounging in bed, reading some silly 
book, taking lessons in music and French, fixing finery , 
and the like. The evenings are devoted to dressing, dis- 
playing their charms and accomplishments to the best ad- 
vantage, for the wonderment and admiration of knights 
of the yardstick, and young aspirants for professional 
honors—doctors without patients, lawyers without cli- 
ents—who are as brainless and soulless as themselves.— 
After awhile the piano-pounding simpleton captivates a 
tape-ineasuring, law-expounding, or pill-making simple- 
ton. The two ninnies spend every cent that can be rais- 
ed by hook or by crook—get all that can be got on credit 
in broadcloth, satin, flowers, lace, carriage, attendance, 
&c.--hang their empty pockets on somebody’s chair, lay 
their empty heads on somebody’s pillow, and commence 
their empty life with no other prospect than living at 
somebody’s expense— with no other purpose than living 
genteelly and spiting the neighbors. ‘This is a synopsis 
of the lives of thousands of street and ball-room belles, 
perhaps some of whose shining costume you have envied 
from a passing glance. Thousands of women in cities 
dress elegantly on the streets, who have not a sufficiency 
of wholesome food, a comfortable bed, or fire enough to 
warm their rooms. I once boarded ina “ genteel board- 
There were two young ladies 
and a piano in the house—hall and parlors handsomely 
furnished. The eldest young lady--the belle, wore a 
Summer bonnet at ten dollars—-a silk and bland concern 
that could not last more than two or three months—silk 
and satin dresses at two, three and four dollars per yard, 
and five dollars a piece for making them, and the entire 
family, women, boys and babies, nine in all, slept in one 
small room, with twv dirty bags of pine shavings, twe 
straw bolsters, and three dirty quilts for bedding—no 
sheets, no slips, and there on the wall hung the pea-green 
and white satin, the rich silk and lawn dresses. ‘These 
ladies did not work, but played the piano, accordeon and 
cards; and nearly broke their hearts the week we were 
there, because another, who I presume lived just as they 
did, called on them with a great, clumsy gold chain on 
her neck. None of them had one, and Miss Labalinda, 
the belle, could eat no supper, and had a bad fit of the 
sulks to console her for the want of achain. Bat, dear 
me! I had no notion of running away off here. 

I was just thinking how busy you country girls are 
apt to be in the Fall, and this led me to think what a 
blessing it is that you have something to do; and that 
you think it a disgrace to live idly. It isagreat blessing 
to live in a country where it is a credit to work; for idle- 
ness is the parent of vice and misery. So do not get wea- 
ry, or think your lot a hard one when putting up pickles 
or preserves, apple butter, sausages and sauces for future 
use. The Fall is a busy season about country houses . 

? 
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but someti:nes you do much more work than is necessa- 
ry. For instance, it is most likely you pare peaches for 
peach butter, and this wastes both time and fruit. If you 
would put the peaches into a clean tub, a peck at a time, 
pour water nearly boiling on them, take a handful of 
straw oraclean whisk, and stir them a few moments, 
then wipe each one carefully with a coarse, dry cloth, 
they will require no paring. Just cut them open, take 
out the seeds, and boil as usual. I have made it thus, 
and could not tell the difference between it and that for 
which the fruit was pared. 

The best peach butter is made with part cider. Toa 
bushel of peaches take four gallons of cider, boil and skim 
it, then putin your peaches, boil until they are soft, melt 
your sugar in another kettle, skim and add it, and boil 
and stir all until it is as strong as you want it. A _ half 
pound of sugar to the pound of fruit is enough where ci- 
der is used; without it, it requires pound for pound, and 
is quite too sweet. 

Every body should make tomato catsup now, and some 
folks do convert this into a wearisome job, by pearing and 
various other labor-making contrivances. ‘The tomatoes 
should be well washed in cold water, cut into two pieces, 
put into a kettle, and boiled until cooked enough for 
sauce, then dipped out with a ladle, and strained through 
acullender, pressing it well to make as much of the to- 
mato pass through as possible. Then it should be passed 
through a coarse sieve to take out the seeds—put it on 
again and boil, and stir until it is reduced one-half, if the 
liquid is thin—if not much, but the juice of your tomato 
passed through your sieve, boil it down to one-third or 
one-fourth. Then pour it into a crock, and to every 
quart add a large tea-spoonful of salt, not more. Many 
people destroy the flavor of catsup with salt. To every 
quart add a lurge teaspoonful of cayenne pepper aud one 
of ground cloves-—a tablespoonful of black pepper, and 
one or two, if you like, of cinnamon—half a pint of strong 





cider vinegar—stir it, let it cool, and put it away in bot- | 
tles tightly corked. I generally put mine in large stone 
jugs--as much as three gallons ina jug—shake it up, | 
and pour outa bottle when wanted, and it always keeps | 
good; but people say there is some witchcraft about it. 
It does look a little like it, for no matter how I fix catsup, 
itis certain to keep, and just as little matter how I fix 
jellies and preserves, they will ferment or candy. Now 
don’t turn up your saucy faces and say it is because I 
look at the vinegar and make it so sour that it preserves 
the catsup. If that were the case 1 would be equally 
lucky with pickles; but this is not the case. My pickles 
generally share the fate of the preserves, so I must be a 
special favorite with the fairy that presides over ketchup; 
and you had better not try the jug plan unless you are 
quite sure of her smiles. 


St eatin — 


Conserve or Pracues.--Pare and cut, orsplit your 
peaches, and to each pound of fruit, put three quarters 
of apound of best loaf sugar; boil them until they are 
clear; take them out, drain slightly, and spread them on 
dishes to dry; boil also the syrup uutil it thiekens, and 
each day add a portion of the fruit, which must be ex- 
posed to the sun, until it has all been absorbed, and the 
fruit is dry. Then sprinkle sugar at the bottom of your 
jar, and putalternate, layers of peaches and sugar until 
they are full; stop close, and they will keep good a 
year. 

Peach leather is made by boiling pared peaches till they 
formathick pulp. Spread on dishes; dry in the sun till 
it becomes tough; put it into = place, and it will keep 
well. When wanted for use, soak a portion for a night, 
in just water enough to swell and soften it; sweeten with 
good brown sugar, and make pies of it. Quinces, 
preserved in the same way, are also extremely nice for 
winter desserts.—Am. Ag. 





It isa maxim with the Jews, ‘that he who did not 
bring up his son to some honest calling, brought him up 
a thief.” 








For the Ohio Cultivator. 
“What Shall I Love!” 





Love all things; love the gentle flowers 
That spring from angel foot- prints light, 
They glad our hearts in lonely hours, 
And cheer us with their beauty bright. 


Love all things; love the warbling bird 
That flits about the live-long day, 
And storm or shine, is ever heard, 
Still carolling its gladsome lay. 


Love all things; love the placid brook 

W hose waters ‘neath the stars pale glow, 
Lie all unstirred, as if a look 

From angel eyes had checked their flow. 


Aye, love them all; the rippling stream, 

The merry seng-bird’s tuneful lay. 

The sun’s bright glare—the mooulight gleam— 
The flowers that bloom, and fade away. 


But love thou more than all besides, 
That Gop who gives such blessings rare, 
And scatters tokens far and wide, 

Of love unchanged, and tireless care. 


Love Him, and He will guide thee home, 
To realms of purity and peace; 

Where flowers immortal brightly bloom, 
And songs of gladness never cease. 


ZoRINB. 
Milan, September, 1849. 


-eooe = 


Greenwoop Leaves.—A collection of Grace Green- 
wood’s writings is shortly to be published, under the ap- 
propriate title of “Greenwood Leaves.’”? The “ Green- 
wood Leaves” wil) probably ‘go off’’ this Fall as rap- 
idly as the leaves of the greenwood.—Phil. Sat. Post. 





VALUABLE STOCK AT PUBLIC SALE. 
\ ILL be offered at public va'e, at the residence of the subseri- 
ber, on the road leading from Cadiz to New Athens, about 
three miles trom each place, in Harrison county, Obie, on Thura- 
day the 18th day of October, next, the to'lowing described stock, 
viz: About four hundred sherp, as tullows Two hundred ewes, 
sixty ewe lambs, forty bucks, over one year old, thirty buck lambe, 
ifty wethers, over one year old.and tifty wether lambs. Thete 
sheep are healthy. and among the very best in Darrison county er 
the State. The fleece from them sold last year for 42, and the year 
before for 43 cents per pound. 

One of the bucks offered, is a pure blood Saxeny, and took the 
premium at the last Agricultura! exhibition of Harrison county, as 
the best specimen of that breed exhibited. Another purchased from 
Perkins & Brown, took the premium the year before, as the best 
specimen of the same breed. Twenty of the buck lambs are from 
the celebrated buck, acknowledged io Le the best in the United 
States, own by William H. Ladd, and out of the best ewes 
owned by the subscriber, 

From the above, it wil! he seen that this lot of sheepis of very 
superior quality, and for the purpose of crossing, the bucks are an 
object of interest to every wool grower. 

—ALso— 


One Durnam Bot, fiifteen-sixteenth blood, and a Bui. Caar, 
from said bull, and out of full blooded Durham Cow. Four young 
Durnam Hetrers of superior beauty, 

Also, one mare,3 years old, broke to work. The attention of 
stock raisers is particulaly invited to the atove stock. It com- 
prises some of the most valuable inthe State, and is such as not 
frequently offered for sale. 

Sale will commence at 10 o'clock A. M., on said day, when at- 
tendance, and acredit of nine months will be given by 

JOUN McFADDEN, 

Cadiz, O., Oct. 1, 1849. 


OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS. 
V E shall have alarge quantity of sage range plants. Alse 
Catawaba Grape Roots, both of this year’s growing. Or- 
ders solicited at the Seed Store and Agricultural Warehonse, No’s. 
33 and 35, Lower market street, Cincinnati. 
JOHN F. DAIR & Co., Proprietors. 
Sept, Ist, 1849. 
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T ‘he Markets. 

Latest English news is alittle more favorable for the 
grain and flour trade than our last notice; and the fall 
business has become more active via the canals and Lake 
Erie; but owing to the very low stage of water in the 
Ohio river, trade in that direction is dull. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 29.—Flour, new, 4.25@4.50; old, $5 
per bbl. Wheat, (new,) 80@¢5 per bush. Corn, (old,) 
38042 cts; Oats, 31@33; Barley, 50@55; 
Flax-seed is in much demand—1.12@1.25 per bu.; Timo- 
Potatoes, 30 cts.; Pork, 
mess, is quoted at 7.50/@7.75 per bbl.; Cheese, 64@64 for 
Butter, 8@9 cts. by packers; Eggs, 
Beef Cattle are in de- 


Rye, 62@65; 
thy seed, 2.50@3.00 per ba.; 


Western Reserve; 
910 cts. per dozen for packing 
mand, at $4 to $5 per ewt. 

@4.50; 


Peaches, 


Creveiann Sept. 27.—Flour, 4.37@ Wheat, 85@ 
874 cts; Corn, 44; Apples, 25@37; 50@$1; 
; Butter, 10@12 per lb.; Cheese, 5@6. 

MassiLion, Sept. 25.—Flour, at retail, 4.50; Wheat, 
78@8@1 cts.; Corn, 374@40; Oats, 25; Barley, 40. 

Mansriexp, Sept. 26.—Flour, 4.25@4.50; Wheat, 75@ 
8) cts.; Corn, 35; Oats, 25; Flax seed, 1.25; Timothy 
seed, 1.50. 

New York, Sept. 26.—Flour, $5@5.25 per bbl; Wheat, 
1.10@1.15; Corn, mixed, 58@60 cts per bu.; Pork, meas, 
$10 per bbl. 


Potatoes, 25@31 


N. Y .Catile Market. 


Sept. 24.—At market 2000 Beeves, of which, perhaps, 
200 remain over. Prices ranged from $5.50 to $8.00 per 
100 lbs. net. 


~+2eer- 


COLU MBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


Market Days, Tuespays, Tuurspays anp Saturpays. 


Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, Sept. 29, 1849. 
GRAIN. 


Wheat ® bu, 9) @ 1,00 POULTRY. 

Indian corn, 35 @ Turkeys, each, 37@50 

Oats, 20@ 2 Geese, “ 3 @ 37 
PROVISIONS. | Ducks. es wW@ 15 

Fiour, retail,bbl, 5,90 @ 5.25 Chickens, * w@ 12 

“ 100 Ibs 2,75 @ 3,00 suNDRIES. 

** Buckwheat. m . Apples, bu. 3%@ 37 
Indian meal, bu 37 @ 40 ‘ dried, 50 @ > 
Homminy,quart, 3@ 4 Peaches, 1,00 @ 200 
Beef, hd qr @ Potatoes, S@ 3 

* fore qr @ Onions, 140 @ 
ee, bbl. 9,009.50 | Wihitebeans bu 1,00 @ 
Hamscountryib, v@ | Hayton, | 500 @ 6.00 

o ay vow A ’ 9 a 10 Ww ood, hard e’rd 1,50 @ 2.00 
aed ie, ont. 6 e 7 |. alt. bbl., fine 2.12}@2 95 

“ inkegsorbils. @ SEEDS, 

Batter, best rolls, 12:@ Clover, bu., @ 
common, 10 @ 12}! Timothy, Q 00 @ 225 
in kegs, 8@ 9 Flax, i7@ 8 

@heese, 6} @ 7 ASHES 

Fizgs, dozen, 7@ 8! Pot, 100 tbs 3.50 @ 4,06 
Maple sugar, Ib. @ | Pearl, 4,00 @ 4,50 
molasses, gal. @ |Woo!, common, ven 
Honeycomb,!b, 12} @ Ralf bid, 2@ % 
strained, @ | fullbid. 32 30 





GREAT SALE OF CATTLE, &c. 


YP HE Subser iber will sell at public sale, on Wednesday, October 
3d, at his residence, half a mile south of Tremont, (Clark Co 

on the valley pike, his entire stock of cattle, consisting of from 150 
to 200 head, of different ages; 50 yearlings, 40 two year olds, 60 that 
will be four next spring, and a lot of cows aud calves, one four year 
eid Durham buil ; also, horses, wagons, sheep and hogs. 

Terms of sale—Three months credit ; if paid down interest will 
be deducted. The sale to conmmence at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

Sept. 5, 1849—2i. SILAS H. G ARD. 





MACEDON NURSERY. 


HOMAS WRIGHT, successor of Wu. Tl. 

health compels him to relinquish the 
the entire stock of this well known establisiiment tor whieh he hag 
aried as agent. The design of the origina! proprietor, “to furnish 
the community with the best varieties of 1,uts,” will be constantly 
keptin view. 





Swnith, (whose il 
has purchased 


hUStHeSs.) 


The stock of trees is now large, and wi’! 
at the following reduced prices: 

6000 App'es $16 rer hundred. 3000 peaches rare kinds $'0 and 
$12 per hundred. 1000 pear? $25 per huidred. 3000 cherries $25 
per hundred. 2000 apple seedlings 2 veas of¢, a’ $6.00 per thou- 
sand. Apricots, Nectarines, Plums, File 10 600 Pear do.] 
year at $12 per thousand; assorted Quinces. Clestuuis, Walnuts, 
Strawberries, Grapes, &c., &c., at very molerate rates. 

A great variety of Ornamei.tal trees an! Roses, and other plants, 
are offered at 50 percent discount from usua! prices, Limmediate 
attention will be given to ali orders acco npanied by cash or satis 
factory reference, 


be so'd at the Nursery, 


THOMAS WRIGHT, 
Macedon. Wayne eouity, N. Y.,9 mo., 1849. 
October 1, 1849. 


——__+__——-~ 


AND ORNAMENTAL TRE ES AND 


SHRUBBERY! 


TP\HE subscriber has on hand for sale at moderate prices, a large 
assortment of Apple, Peach, Cherry, Pear, lam, Quince, and 
Apricot Trees, and several varieties of Grape Vines, and of orna- 
mental trees, of good size for transplanting—‘alsam Fir, Silver 
Spruce, Norw: ay Spruce. Black and Yellow Spruce, American and 
Chinese Arbor vite, Upright Junipers, White Pine, Native Spruee, 
Red Cedar, Tamerack, Mountain Ash, Si'ver Leaf, Maple, &c. 

Also. Dwarf Box for edging walks, and Osage Orange for hedges, 
by the hundred or thousand. 

I also propose keeping Sweet Potatoe § 
in large or small quantities. 

All orders addressed to Edward Bonsal!, jr., wi'l he promptly at- 
tended to. Trees carefully packed in moss, “ as to carry hundreds 
of miles without injury. . BONSALL, Jr. 

9th month, 12th, 1849- 


SEEDLINGS 
FOR NURSERYMEN AND FRUIT GROWERS. 


EAR, Plum, Cherry, Apple, Quince, Mountain Ash. Horse 
Chestnut Seepiines, and seed of the above trees for sale, with 
directions bow successfully to propagate | f ~~ \- seed 
. VER PLANCK. 


FRUIT 


prouts for sale next spring 


-2t* 


Geneva, Ontario Co., N. Y., 
V ANTED—Black Locust Seed, Apple Seed, ard Pear Seed 

for which a liberal price will be paid, at the Seed Store and 

Agricultural Warehouse Nos. 33 and 35, !ower Market Street. Ole- 
einnati, bv JOHN F. DAIR &®0, 


Oct. 1, 1845. 
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